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SELL 


Photo by the Pella Chronicle 
Sixth graders from Lincoln school wa tch a typesetting demonstration at the 
Pella Chronicle as part of this newspaper s observance of Newspaper Week. 
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NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


What You May Expect 
In Back Shop Help 


From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and makeup, do casting and feed press. 

et Enrollments are now being taken for Spring, 1954. Only 15 
— trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 
type course. 


For full information, contact... 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism 


lowa City, lowa 


Newspaper Week 


The cover picture shows rural stu- 
dents visiting a weekly newspaper 
during National Newspaper Week. 
Some Iowa weeklies printed pictures 
of their staffs and some commented 
editorially about the newspapers’ sig- 
nificance in the sustenance of democ- 
racy. (See story this issue). 

Still another phase of newspaper- 
ing was remembered by the Decorah 
Journal. Under the heading, “Tell the 
Newsboy How You Appreciate His 
Service,” the Journal comments: 

Saturday is National Newspaper 
Boys’ Day. The day honors the boys 
who deliver your papers no matter 
what difficulties they might have to 
overcome. 

Deiivering papers is not an easy 
job, as some people seem to think. A 
boy probably has around 70 or 80 
papers to deliver. That means he has 
70 or 80 customers, and most of those 
customers want special service. 

One wants it inside the screen 
door, while the next one wants it put 
in the box reserved for milk bottles. 
Another wants it put under a rock he 
has sitting on the porch. 

The boys do all those things in all 
kinds of weather. We take them for 
granted too much. Why not tell your 
boy how much you appreciate his ser- 
vice the next time you see him. He'll 
appreciate it. 


Editor Frisbie Retires 


After 53-Year Career 

A. L. Frisbie, editor of the Grin- 
nell Herald-Register since 1907, is re- 
tiring after 53 years in the newspaper 
business. Presented a master-editor 
award by the Iowa Press association 
in April, Frisbie was honored Oct. 9 
at a banquet attended by his staff 
and friends. 

Frisbie was graduated from Grin- 
nell college, where he edited the 
newspaper, in 1900. He was subse- 
quently on the staffs of the Ft. Dodge 
Messenger and the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Leader before becoming 
editor of the Herald-Register. 

Succeeding Frisbie as editor is Jim 
George, 36, former editor of the El- 
dora newspapers, who has been with 
the Herald-Register since 1951. Geor- 
ge holds a journalism degree from 
Coe college. 
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Business Faces New Revolution 


Principles for Expanding 
Your Printing Business 


By Hal W. Schiltz 
Publisher, Myrtle Creek (Ore.) Mail 

Hal Schiltz, State University of 
Iowa graduate and former’ publisher 
of the Woodward Enterprise, deliv- 
ered this talk at a convention of the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers asso- 
ciation. 

I have seen very few ideas in a 
lifetime that folks just bought on 
sight, so to speak. Most of them took 
some salesmanship. Paying salesmen 
to work ideas costs money, too. So 
any ideas you'll get here are not go- 
ing to be some that all you have to do 
is lay a sample before the prospect 
and pick up an order. They're too 
few, and if I had some I shouldn't 
pass them out; I'd exploit them my- 
self. I'm in business to make money, 
too. 

I have no tangible panacea for an 
idle job press, if you have one. I do 
not believe that novelty ideas are a 
particular solution to the problem. 
Our main fare is good, solid every- 
day orders. In 30 minutes last Fri- 
day we took repeat orders totaling 
25,000 impressions in eight different 
jobs. I like this kind of repeat, “walk- 
in” business. 

My ten ideas for job printing are 
not going to be unusual ideas we've 
developed in particular. They instead 
comprise ten principles, some with 
which you are already familiar but 
which you, as I do myself at times, 
forget to carry out or which your 


sales representatives become _negli- 
gent in performing. My ideas will 
deal with handling present customers 
rather than taking a flyer on some 
new novelty. 

1. Make calls regularly on EVERY 
possible customer in your territory. 
Set up a schedule. Some are bigger 
than others and deserve more fre- 
quent attention. Stop in, be friendly, 
buy a little something. You'll have to 
show an interest in your customer be- 
fore you can expect him to show 
much interest in you. Recognize the 
entire working crew—high-hatting the 
secretary has lost many an order. 

2. Sell FOR your customer. Now 
that is just a little different than sell- 
ing the customer. This principle ap- 
plies to us whether it is advertising 
or commercial printing. Here’s a little 
card we printed for our local Dairy 
Queen store. They furnish these to 
dentists and doctors to give out to 
child patients—good for one free ice 
cream cone. It’s good promotion for 
the store and doesn’t make an enemy 
out of “Doc” either. If you're helping 
your customer benefit his business, if 
you show you are constantly alert to 
his best interests, the job of selling 
your production is a good deal less. 
Too often we get too interested in 
selling the job as a piece of work for 
us rather than a piece of promotion 
for the customer. 

3. Print it carefully. This is a must 
if you are going to keep your job de- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Advertising Official 
Describes Potential 


Of Automatic Age 


The growth and development of 
most manufacturing concerns is par- 
allel with the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States, K. C. 
Titus, advertising manager of Tidy 
House Products company, Shenan- 
doah, said at the advertising confer- 
ence in Iowa City, Oct. 30. 

We must realize that today, 1953, 
we have a dynamic and expanding 
economy, Titus continued. Techno- 
logical development during the past 
decade has been greater than at any 
time in the past history of the world. 
We are entering the second great in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Within a very few years, we will 
definitely be in the middle of an 
Atomic Cybernetics Age. By this I 
mean atomic energy will be a source 
of much of our industrial power. And 
the Cybernetic phase of this age will 
bring forth the greatest advancement 
of push-button automation techniques 
in factories, offices and stores that we 
have ever known. In many industries, 
the automation techniques will make 
it possible for one man to do work 
that hundreds of men are now doing. 

This in turn will increase produc- 
tion of many products immensely, 
and it will mean shorter working 
hours for many and an increase of 
leisure time for all. It will mean that 
the goods from the automatic fac- 
tories will have to be consumed. This 
distribution problem will fall into the 
laps of the sales and advertising de- 
partments and we must be ready. 
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And still with a terrific future ly- 
ing ahead of us, we find so many so- 
called intelligent men and women 
predicting depressions and recessions 
and painting a very gloomy future for 
the people of the United States. They 
foresee the bottom falling out of our 
standard of living, failures by the 
thousands for small and large indus- 
tries and the agricultural situation re- 
treating to the 1930 levels. 

When I see such predictions in the 
magazines and newspapers or hear 
them over the air, I am reminded of 
the writings of Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill who were always taking 
a very dim view of what they thought 
was to come. 

They were always preaching about 
the law of diminishing returns. They 
thought there would be increasingly 
less rewards for men and greater ef- 
fort, that the standards of living 
would remain exceptionally low for 
most people. This was because they 
saw only a static economy. 

ECONOMY NOT STATIC 

They failed to realize that the 
American people believed in the sell- 
ing way of life. They failed to realize 
that new inventions in industry, dif- 
ferent forms of business organization, 
technological improvements in agri- 
culture and the dynamic force of sell- 
ing and advertising could possibly 
have any effect on the static type of 
economies that had prevailed in the 
past. 

Today many of our pessimists fail 
to realize that it will be possible to 
consume what we produce. They base 
their predictions upon the fact that 
our industries have been able to pro- 
vide the fighting forces of the United 
Nations during the past three years 
while at the same time giving billions 
of dollars worth of goods to European 
nations and still being able to raise 
the standard of living of every eco- 
nomic class of people in the United 
States. 

They seem to think that since the 
police force action in Korea has come 
to a stalemate and that we are letting 
up on our shipments of free goods to 
Europe that it will be necessary for 
our factories to shut down, thus 
throwing millions of men and women 
out of work which, in turn, will de- 
crease the nation’s purchasing power 
and the end result will be disaster for 
our economy. 

In this one-sided-crysta! ball, which 
they gaze into so intensely, they see 
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nothing but disaster. However, if 
they would look into the other side 
of this ball, they would make the 
most outstanding discovery of their 
sheltered lives. 

SELLING WAY OF LIFE 

They would find that The Amer- 
ican Way of Life is the Selling Way 
of Life. They would discover that the 
growth and development of this coun- 
try has been based upon two great 
factors—production and distribution. 
They, as well as many others, would 
find that the distribution phase of 
our economy, advertising and selling, 
has been sharing with production 
forces, the responsibilty for the 
growth and development of the econ- 
omy. 

These two gargantuan forces of dis- 
tribution, advertising and selling, 
have been able to arouse the desires, 
provide the incentives, and develop 
the impetus of consumers to such an 
extent that the finished goods have 
moved from the factories and the 
farms into the homes of the con- 
sumers. 

At the same time these pessimists 
have failed to realize that even 
though we do have the highest stan- 
dard of living of any nation in the 
world, still we can increase it a hun- 
dredfold. 

In an expanding economy, it is 
only natural that many fail to see all 
the factors that have made the econ- 
omy a success. Many people have 
not realized the part that advertising 
and selling have played in our econ- 
omy. These individuals seem to have 
been under the delusion that goods 
automatically moved from the fac- 
tory and farms to the consumers. 
They have missed the terrific impact 
of advertising and selling forces. And, 
there are many people in this country 
today who do not understand what 
advertising and salesmanship are. 

We have done a good job selling 
goods, but we have not sold the 
American people upon the import- 
ance of our professions. This means 
that you and I have two very import- 
ant tasks ahead of us. First, it is nec- 
essary to persuade people to buy the 
output of our rapidly expanding fac- 
tories. This means that the American 
people are going to have to increase 
our standard of living by at least 25 
percent during the next decade. Sec- 
ondly, we must devote part of our 
time and energy in selling the im- 
portance of our professions to the cit- 


izenry of this country. We cannot af- 
ford to fail in either of these en- 
deavors. 

TWO MEN IN SHENANDOAH 

Now to leave my_philosophizing 
and get into the practical. A short 
13 years ago, two young men, one 
the general manager of a radio sta- 
tion in Shenandoah, the other, the 
sales manager of the same. station, 
were getting tired of working for 
others on a fixed salary. 

In the course of their travels, they 
discovered a product, PERFEX, an 
all purpose cleaner. This cleaner was 
being sold by direct mail and with 
very litle advertising. The success of 
the owners of Perfex was far from 
encouraging. But these two men, Cy 
Rapp and Al Ramsey, thought it had 
great possibilities. And as they were 
flush with capital at the time, having 
a total of about $1000 which was a 
result of begging and borrowing on 
all of their life insurance, they de- 
cided to take a flyer in private enter- 
prise. 

They bought all rights to the prod- 
uct, but, not being able to build a 
factory or to distribute the product 
through normal channels, they con- 
tinued working full time for the radio 
station and spending spare moments 
packaging the cleaner in the base- 
ments of their homes. The mail order 
business was slow until they started 
to buy the cheapest and most effec- 
tive available spots on a Shenandoah 
radio station. Soon orders started to 
roll in. The wives of these two men 
would package Perfex in the base- 
ment, write out the labels and then, 
whenever Cy or Al would have a few 
minutes of free time, they would take 
care of the mailing. 

Perhaps I should inject here the 
fact that the original owners oi Per- 
fex had tried for years to make it a 
success but they failed. However, as 
soon as it was advertised the consum- 
ers started to buy. 

After a year or two of this kind of 
‘two job’ work, Al and Cy resigned 
their positions with the radio station 
and started to devote full time to pro- 
ducing and merchandising Perfex. It 
was about this time they contacted 
Buchanan-Thomas advertising agency 
and asked them to handle their ad- 
vertising. 
up To $7,000,000 

Since this humble beginning in 
1940 with a borrowed capital of 
$1000, Tidy House Products com- 
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pany has developed a group of six 
products and this year sales will ex- 
ceed $7,000,000. Those of us in 
Shenandoah believe we are still in our 
infancy and that within the next few 
years we will have complete national 
distribution on all products and be a 
strong competitor of the giant corp- 
orations in the household supplies 
field. 

We believe that in addition to the 
sound business principles and_prac- 
tices which have been established by 
the partners, Cy Rapp and Al Ram- 
sey, perhaps the greatest factor in 
their success has been their under- 
standing of what advertising is, what 
it will do for any good product, and 
how it should be used. They know 
their sales trend and their advertis- 
ing expenditures go hand in hand in 
forming an almost perfect parallel. 

They do not base their advertising 
budget upon last year’s sales, instead 
they base it upon their expected fu- 
ture sales. Somehow or other, sales 
always reach their predictions (may- 
be it is because of advertising). 

I wish I could spend more time 
giving the details of the Cy Rapp-Al 
Ramsey story. It is fascinating and 
inspiring. In fact, Fortune magazine 
thought so much of it that just a year 
ago this month they ran a feature 
story telling the history of Tidy House 
Products company. 

CONSUMER DEMAND NEEDED 

To get back to the topic, the part 
advertising plays in the growth and 
development of a manufacturing con- 
cern, we know that success in any 
production business calls for having 
a good product at the right price, 
adequate distribution outlets and last, 
but far from least, consumer demand. 

We know our products are at least 
as good and in some instances supe- 
rior to any similar products on the 
market. Perfex, the first product we 
had, is an all purpose cleaner. Be- 
cause of its composition, not only 
will it do what any other cleaner will 
do, but it has a hundred and one dif- 
ferent uses. 

All our products are competitively 
priced. In most instances, it is pos- 
sible for retailers to obtain a higher 
percentage of mark up on our prod- 
ucts than on competing products. 

This brings us up to the distribu- 
tion function of our company. As all 
of you realize, the retail grocery 
stores are bulging with hundreds and 
thousands of products, many of which 


appear to be similar. In 1939, the 
average store carried about 1000 
items. Today there are many stores 
stocking 3,000 to 5,000 items for the 
homemakers to choose from for their 
grocery baskets. This list is growing 
and will continue to grow because 
the grocery stores furnish manufac- 
turers with an economical distribu- 
tion channel. 

However, this terrific increase in 
the number of products to be found 
in grocery stores has made it doubly 
difficult for the manufacturer to se- 
cure distribution in many stores and 
to keep that shelf space once it has 
been secured. 

PRICES ARE RIGHT 

Now this is how we go about get- 
ting and maintaining distribution in 
retail grocery stores. First, our prices 
are right. We make a study of whole- 
sale and retail prices of our competi- 
tor’s products prior to entering any 
market. If we cannot afford to meet 
competitor's prices, we will not enter 
the market. Second, we make a com- 
plete analysis of each market with 
respect to distribution outlets, the 
volume of business done by each 
chain, the large independents and 
the small independents. We know 
how wide a distribution of our prod- 
ucts we must have in order to make 
it economically feasible to enter each 
market. 

Our next step is to make a study of 
the population with respect to na- 
tionality, working habits, family char- 
acteristics, housing characteristics, 
buying habits, ete. 

Based upon these facts, we know 
what people we must reach, and how 
often we must reach them with our 
advertising programs in order to 
assure a successful entrance to each 
market. When we know this, we in- 
vestigate the available media to deter- 
mine which one or ones will best suit 
our needs. After we have decided 
which media will give us the required 
number of advertising impacts at the 
lowest cost, the advertising depart- 
ment and our agency start work on 
production. 

I would like to mention that the 
major objectives of our opening cam- 
paign and our sustaining campaign 
may differ in one respect. That is, 
our opening campaign often has as 
its major objective the securing of re- 
tail distribution outlets for our prod- 
ucts. It is geared to the retailers in 
an attempt to persuade them to put 
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our goods on the shelves of their 
stores. 
OPENING WILL BE FLASHY 

Usually such an opening campaign 
will be flashy, exceptionally punchy 
and have tremendous appeal to re- 
tailers themselves. We use numerous 
radio and _ television spots, our own 
15 minute daily radio programs which 
are owned and produced by our com- 
pany and feature exclusive personal- 
ities on our payroll, plus point of pur- 
chase display material such as win- 
dow banners, shelf talkers, coopera- 
tive advertising, coupons, premiums, 
consumer contests, etc. 

Once this primary campaign is 
over, distribution well established 
and sales have leveled off, we usually 
revert to our standardized advertising 
format which has worked so well in 
all of our older territories. This pro- 
gram is built around 15-minute radio 
homemaker shows, of which we have 
two. In addition we use farm pub- 
lications, and local and regional news- 
papers to supplement our own radio 
programs and to give our advertising 
program a periodic shot in the arm. 

It is my firm belief that every pos- 
sible method of measuring media ef- 
fectiveness should be employed and 
there are a number of ways in which 
this may be accomplished. They are 
not entirely conclusive, of course, but 
it is possible to test audience, or con- 
sumer (if you please) reaction. In our 
broad use of more than 90 radio sta- 
tions, we arrive at a fairly accurate 
measurement of each station’s effec- 
tiveness through a continuing pre- 
mium plan. Redeemable coupons 
and ‘or premium item offers in news- 
paper campaigns provide another 
measurement. 


Margaret E. Roberts 

Margaret E. Roberts, 75, former 
co-publisher of the Bonaparte Record- 
Republican with her husband, the 
late Albert G. Roberts, died Oct. 14 
in Kirksville, Mo. Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
erts purchased the Record-Republican 
in 1901 and published it for many 
years. 


If you plan to... 


SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this.agency’s many buyer 
contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 
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Research Discloses 


High Schools Are Unaware 


Of Journalism Opportunities 


Mr. Cranford is on the faculty of 
the Medill school of journalism, 
Northwestern university. This study 
was his doctoral dissertation at the 
State University of Iowa school of 
journalism, 

w 

A widespread lack of accurate in- 
formation among high school students 
about career opportunities, pay, and 
working conditions in journalism was 
disclosed in recent research conduct- 
ed by the writer in Iowa. And the 
findings of this research indicate a 
need for corrective action by the 
press and schools of journalism. 

Questions put to a representative 
cross-section of Iowa high school sen- 
iors of the academic year 1952-53 re- 
vealed that most of the respondents 
thought the beginning pay of a jour- 
nalist somewhere between $20 and 
$50 a week; that the person who 
makes journalism his career is sub- 
jected to long and irregular hours of 
work, and that opportunity for break- 
ing into the field and for advance- 
ment, once having broken in, is more 
limited than in other fields. 

Of 1,007 seniors who answered the 
question about pay, nearly 80 per 
cent estimated the weekly income for 
the beginning journalist at $20 to $50. 
The largest number—30.6 per cent— 
expected the figure to be $41 to $50; 
27.4 per cent put it at $31 to $40; 
and 20.9 per cent at $20 to $30. 

Nearly three-fourths of the respon- 
dents expected the journalist to be 
earning $71 to $100 after ten years, 
and 23.7 per cent thought weekly 
earnings after that time would exceed 
$100. 

THINK HOURS TOO LONG 

The students were asked to name 
what they considered to be the main 
disadvantage of working in journal- 
ism. The question was a free answer 
type and suggested no particular re- 
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sponse. Of the 748 who answered it, 
26.6 per cent said the main disadvan- 
tage was the long or irregular hours 
of duty; 19.8 per cent said the tire- 
some, exacting, unpleasant character 
of the work; 14 per cent said poor 
pay; 17 per cent mentioned such 
things as limited opportunity for ad- 
vancement and recognition, uncer- 
tainty of the future, and difficulty of 
breaking in because the field is 
crowded. 

Editor & Publisher contained num- 
erous accounts late in 1952 of Am- 
erican Newspaper Guild contracts 
with newspapers providing weekly 
pay of $131 down to $100 for news 
staff employees with five or more 
years’ experience. The U.S. depart- 
ment of labor reported that Guild 
minimum rates for cub reporters with 
no experience were $35 to $55 a 
week in 1949, and these rates have 
risen in many instances in the last 
four years. Contracts are negotiated 
with the individual papers and thus 
vary. 

The State University of Towa 
school of journalism, and others, re- 
port placement of most of their re- 
cent graduates in jobs with starting 
pay of $60-65 to $75 and more a 
week; and many of these schools say 
the demand for their graduates far 
exceeds the supply. 

To students of mass communica- 
tions the term “journalism” usually 
suggests duties concerned principally 
with the gathering, processing, and 
dissemination of information. Thir- 
teen per cent of the respondents said, 
however, that jobs suggested to them 
by the term included bookkeeping, 
clerical, and office duties. Thus, these 
students could have had in mind such 
jobs as office girl or bindery worker, 
pay for which is considerably lower 
than for news staff work. Moreover, 
the respondents may have based 
their estimates upon known instances 
of persons’ going directly from high 
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school into the lower paying jobs on 
small papers and may have thought 
of such instances as typical. 

ON 40-HOUR WEEK 

As to hours of work, most Guild 
contracts nowadays are on the basis 
of a 40-hour week; and some Inter- 
national Typographical Union con- 
tracts call for a shorter one. Some 
Guild contracts provide paid vaca- 
tions of one week after six months of 
employment up to four weeks, de- 
pending upon length of service. Prac- 
tices on non-Guild papers vary, but 
paid vacations are general among to- 
day’s newspapers. 

The students were asked to name 
the sources of their impressions of 
journalism. These included: reading 
newspapers and magazines and listen- 
ing to radio and television; school 
courses which require writing; ex- 
perience on the school paper; reading 
literature about journalism; movie, 
radio, or television plays or fiction 
about journalists and journalism; 
teachers and faculty advisers; exper- 
ience in the field; and talking to 
journalists, members of the respon- 
dents’ families, and others. 

GET POOR ADVICE 

Twenty-three and three-tenths per 
cent of the 679 respondents to that 
question said their impressions came 
from teachers and faculty advisers. 
These responses, coupled with a state- 
ment in The Iowa Publisher in July, 
1952, would tend to indicate that 
counseling based upon misinforma- 
tion or obsolete data is a significant 
factor in students’ decisions not to 
take up journalism as a career. The 
magazine reported that faculty mem- 
bers of the SUT school of journalism 
had been told by high school  stu- 
dents that “they had read or had been 
given information vocally which in- 
dicated that students planning a 
career in the field were risking op- 
portunities to get positions upon grad- 
uation.” 

“The students were surprised to 
learn of the large numbers of jobs 
currently available,” the article said. 

Some vocational opportunity re- 
ports are based upon such data as 
may be found in the U.S. department 
of labor publications. The Labor Mar- 
ket and Employment Security for 
August, 1952, for instance, includes a 
summary of state inventories of job 
openings which lists only 33 on July 
11, 1951, for authors, editors and 
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reporters compared with 437 for civil 
engineers, 1,458 for electrical en- 
gineers, 395 for teachers and instruc- 
tors, and 629 for trained nurses—to 
mention only a few. 

A clarifying fact not explained in 
the publication is that the media of 
mass communication are not as quick 
to list their vacant positions with the 
government employment services as 
are some other fields of endeavor. 
Rather, they turn first to trade and 
professional journals, schools of jour- 
nalism, and friendly wire services and 
syndicates. 

From these or other sources a wide- 
spread impression has developed 
among high school students that jour- 
nalism does not afford career oppor- 
tunities comparable with other fields 
of endeavor. 

Thus, it appears that some sort of 
corrective action is required of the 
press and schools of journalism if 
adequately trained personnel needs 
are to be met. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS NEEDED 

The press can help by a program 
of carefully planned public relations, 
directed at potential recruits to the 
profession. It can publicize the pro- 
fessional and exalted social service 
aspects of the work, opportunities for 
advancement and achievement, and, 
while striving constantly to bring pay 
into line with that of the other pro- 
fessions, adequately inform potential 
journalists of the progress which has 
been made in that direction. 

Journalism schools can_ intensify 
their liaison with high school voca- 
tional counselors and keep them bet- 
ter informed as to conditions in the 
field, meanwhile using their normal 
facilities for research and publicity to 
keep students up-to-date as to trends, 
opportunities, and the like. 

And all informational activity could 
well emphasize the fact that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to break 
into the field or, having broken in, to 
advance at a satisfactory rate—with- 
out adequate training. That media of 
mass comunication increasingly are 
demanding graduates of schools 
which offer professional preparation 
for careers in the field appears an in- 
disputable fact. 


The Toledo Chronicle published a 
36-page centennial edition in honor of 
the observance there in the middle of 
October. 


How to Expand 


Printing Business 
(Continued from Page 3) 

partment loaded. Some faults I have 
noted are: bad typography, disagree- 
ing faces of type, poor impression, un- 
harmonious arrangement, and_insuf- 
ficient ink coverage. Frankly your 
customer will not notice these things 
with a critical eye of a printer but he 
will know whether it is generally 
more satisfying in appearance. 

4. Strive to improve each job. Re- 
peat business is all very well. Often 
the customer furnishes you with a 
printed sample—your production or 
someone else’s—but did the printer 
before you do the best job that could 
be done? Sometimes an entirely im- 
proved effect results from one line of 
different face in a letterhead. Shifting 
your spacing as much as two points 
may make a whale of difference in 
over-all appearance. Customers know 
when a job looks better. 

5. Prompt service. Most of our 
work we try to get out on a 7-day 
basis. We have never tried to mis- 
lead a customer when his work is go- 
ing to be delivered. We set a date of 
mutual satisfaction and do our best 
to have the job ready, even if we 
have to go into overtime. Poor de- 
livery schedules from other shops 
often develops the “rush” attitude on 
the part of customers. We want him 
to rest assured he will get it when he 
wants it from us. 

6. Offer extra services. Do you 
offer extra services—in art, photog- 
raphy, and typography—that will in- 
terest your printing prospects? Per- 
haps we are fortunate, but we have 
the services of an excellent commer- 
cial artist and a good photographer 
available. We have a salesbook ser- 
vice, a line of novelties, and carry a 
basic line of office supplies. Quite 
often our office supply connection 
brings in printing jobs along with it 
and vice versa. Our real aim is to 
foster the idea that if it has any con- 
nection with printing, our customer 
will think of the Mail first and fore- 
most. 

7. Be up-to-date. And I mean just 
that. I know some of you may have 
some arguments about this point, 
particularly those in older communi- 
ties. Modernize the letterhead. Just 
try it once and see how it works. If 
you do not print in modern fashion, 
someone else is going to do it for you. 
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We've just installed a new Scan-a- 
Graver Cadet as modern equipment 
and we are still taking it slow and ex- 
perimenting with it. It opens up a 
new field merely because it is handy 
and available for immediate action. 

8. Keep your customers informed. 
Most of us do too little tooting our 
own horn. I know I do. You expect 
your customers to know too much 
about the goods and services you 
offer, the processes needed to pro- 
duce printing, and the versatility of 
your own simple equipment. You 
can’t sell a fellow a two-color letter- 
head job or a two-color card or a job 
made up with his own design unless 
you show him and tell him about it. 

9. Be cheerful. I've produced more 
jobs by acting pleasant than by men- 
acingly baring my teeth. Because I’ve 
been good humored and _ haven't 
threatened mayhem, I’ve had quite a 
few fellows ask me about some job 
they've had printed elsewhere—they 
weren't quite satisfied with the way 
it looked, the price or something. 
And I give them a true report, a few 
times to my disadvantage but mostly 
my gain. A friendly attitude begets 
confidence. 

10. Don’t chisel—either the  cus- 
tomer or yourself. That is, if you 
want to keep printing and get more 
volume. I don’t believe that you can 
charge a customer on a time basis 
fairly. It’s not his fault if your equip- 
ment or personnel are not quite good 
enough or fast enough to do his job 
as economically as he might have ob- 
tained it elsewhere. Don’t chisel on 
vourself, either. You know when you 
have performed a good job and you 
are in business for a profit. Most 
customers, who are worth having as 
customers, are willing to pay for a 
job well done. Once satisfied, he’s 
the customer you wish to remain on 
your list. He’s probably the man who 
doesn’t ask the price. 

You can get a pleasure out of print- 
ing and selling printing if you do 
your part to make live the words: 
“Printing is the art preservative of 
all the arts.” The little fellow with 100 
impressions of a simple job wants as 
good production as the big customer 
with thousands or an artist who wants 
true reproduction of his masterpiece. 


Steve Gerstel, 23, graduate of Co- 
lumbia university, New York, has 
joined the Webster City Freeman- 
Journal. 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


Amazing New Words Herald 
An Amazing New Big World 


A lot of amazing big words have 
been flitting around recently and 
lighting on our vocabulary. These 
amazing big words represent amaz- 
ing big ideas that are significant of 
the amazing world of big activity that 
we are coming into. 

Take cybernetics, for instance. This 
is the science of making machines 
which have nervous systems, ma- 
chines that can compute, remember, 
make decisions and control actions, 
and that can do all these things with 
a speed and volume beyond any con- 
ceivable limitations. The computing 
of a trajectory for firing from one 
jet plane to hit another is a case in 
point. 

Automation is another of these big 
words. Automation is the result when 
cybernetics gets in its work. Automa- 
tion is the completely automatic per- 
formance of a long series of related 
movements and selections, which may 
be as complicated as a game of chess. 
The automatic factory, which long 
has been a dream, or maybe a threat, 
now is a reality. Many automobile 
parts now are being made in_ this 
way, without the touch of human 
hands, and so are certain munitions. 
Only through this sort of magic con- 
trol has it been possible to handle 
the deadly ingredients of the atomic 
bomb. 

Transistors are the nerve cells of 
these marvelous mechanisms. They 
are made of germanium, a metal 
whose name is another new word in 
our vocabulary, although it is found 
in the same old hills that were there 
before the gold rush of ’49. Tran- 
sistors are a cheap and simple sub- 
stitute for photo-electric cells and are 
themselves made by automatic ma- 
chinery, so that the output expected 
for next year is 68,000,000. 


And what does this all have to do 
with the newspaper business? Well, 
most everything. It’s going to pro- 
vide so many goods and so much bus- 
iness that people won't know how to 
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take care of it—except that automa- 
tion probably will help deliver the 
goods, make out the bills and keep 
the accounts. But see what it will do 
to advertising. The advertising men 
are sitting up and taking notice. 

On the mechanical side there is no 
limit. The printing business already 
has some of the most marvelous ma- 
chinery in the world, setting type in 
all sizes of body matter and display 
and serving coffee at 10 o'clock. But 
just wait until cams, gears and levers 
are replaced by transistors and you'll 
have a machine you can dictate to 
and the printed pages will start pour- 
ing out from the other side. 

All we'll need then will be a ma- 
chine to open the morning’s mail and 
distribute it into the nine waste 
baskets. 

Ww Ww Ww 

And that brings us down to a 
couple of other new words: gerontol- 
ogy and geriatrics. They are sup- 
posed to tell us what to do about 
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people who want to sit on the porch 
and rock, and who can’t believe all 
these things are going to happen. 
Ww Ww 

Yes, words come and go. If you 
don't believe they go, try some of 
the following on your young friends: 
surcingle, martingale, check rein, 
deubletree, hame_ strap, traces. We 
remember one time objecting that “to 
cinch the state basketball crown” 
seemed like a mixed figure of speech. 
But we discovered that the students 
didn’t know what a cinch was. 

On the other hand, the youngsters 
have a lot of words we don’t know 
the meaning of. 


New Officers Installed 


By Columnists of lowa 

The Press Columnists of Iowa in- 
stalled new officers at this organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in Ames, Nov. 
6 and 7. 

Loyd W. Burns, Toledo Chronicle, 
is new president and Florence Laffer, 
Correctionville News, is new  vice- 
president. New directors are: 

Northwest district: W. C. Jarna- 
gin, Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune, and 
Mrs. Louise Freese, Sioux City Jour- 
nal-Tribune. 

Northeast district: Wade Guenther, 
Sabula Gazette, and Leroy Vander- 
wicken, Grundy Register. 

Southwest district: Mrs. B. 
Estes, Randolph Enterprise, and 
Roger Lubke, Oakland Acorn. 

Southeast district: George Draper, 
Oskaloosa Tribune-Press, and J. J. 
Clayton, Corydon Times-Republican. 


Moeller Elected Head 
Of Accrediting Group 


Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the State University of Iowa school 
of journalism, has been elected chair- 
man of the accrediting committee of 
the American Council on Education 
for Journalism. 

The committee is to prepare a 
statement of policy, and a program 
of criteria, for use in visiting, apprais- 
ing, and accrediting schools and de- 
partments of journalism seeking ac- 
creditation from ACE]. Thirty-nine 
schools have now been accredited by 
ACE], and it is expected that a num- 
ber of additional schools will be vis- 
ited in the coming year. 
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President Burrows Says 


Your Mailing Job Hastened 
With Use of Postage Meter 


By John R. Burrows 


President, Iowa Press Association 


¥ It has been suggested that Iowa 
publishers are somewhat interested in 
the use of postage meters for metered 
mail. Whether the meter has_ suffi- 
cient advantages over buying and 
licking of postage stamps is difficult 
to say, and the decision will have to 
be made in each office. 

ww At the Belle Plaine Union, a meter 
was installed this past winter for a 
one year trial. The meters come in 
many models, depending upon the 
volume and type of mail. Some are 
hand-operated and merely imprint the 
meter indicia. Others are automatic in 
sealing the envelope and printing the 
indicia. The model selected by the 
Union is the small, hand-operated 
type. It was installed so that a closer 
check of postage and parcel post costs 
could be made and to stop unauthor- 
ized use of office postage scamps by 
employees. Also it is no longer neces- 
sary to carry a variety of different- 
priced stamps. 

Generally, the meter has de- 
creased the amount of money taken 
out of the cash drawer for mailing 
parcels. Packages are now held for 
about three daily mailings rather than 
causing many trips to the post office. 
Also, there’s no bother about return- 
ing change. Parcel post scales are in 
the office where letters and parcel 
post are weighed. It is convenient to 
use the meter for both letters and 
packages. A dial permits printing of 
postage from Ic to 20c. There is no 
saving in postage, for the rate is the 
same. However, we think the postage 
bill is reduced. Maybe it is not 
enough to pay for the rental charge. 
but the general convenience is worth 
the cost. 

% The contention is made that me- 
tered mail is handled faster. It may 
be in a large post office, but in a 


small office this is questionable. In 
rush seasons, such as Christmas, the 
mail is undobutedly handled faster, 
since it does not have to be faced 
and cancelled by the post office. 
Y Frequent purchases of stamps are 
not necessary. Convenient advance 
deposits are made at the postoffice 
and the size of the deposit depends 
on how much you plan to use the 
meter. The meter shows the amount 
of used and unused postage. Only the 
post office has a key to the machine. 
The meter is set for the amount of the 
advance purchase. The machine is 
very satisfactory so far. 

¥ Iowa can be proud of the fine rep- 
resentation of publishers at the fall 
National Editorial association meet- 
ing in Chicago. Several were on the 
program and others were on com- 
mittee assignments. 
¥ Paul Smith of Rock Rapids, new- 
ly elected vice-president of Weekly 
Newspaper Representatives gave an 
outstanding talk on WNR’s success in 
straightening out the affairs of the 
NAS-APA merger. His talk was illus- 
trated with charts and he left the de- 
cisions on national advertising repre- 
sentation to the publishers. There is 
no other organization to help the av- 
erage weeklies secure national adver- 
tising. 
% Others from Iowa on the program 
were two Iowa Press association past 
presidents, W. C. Jarnagin, Storm 
Lake and J. W. McCutcheon, Mt. 
Vernon. Both gentlemen gave excel- 
lent talks. 


& All district IPA meetings were 
well attended. Many interesting sub- 
jects were discussed with participa- 
tion of those present. 


& Profit or loss on many Iowa week- 
lies may be determined during the 
next 45 days. An aggressive advertis- 
ing solicitation and planning program 
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can make the difference. Many news- 
papers have the largest issues of the 
year in Christmas and New Year’s 
greetings promotions. It is surprising 
how many firms will take this type 
of advertising but not take space to 
sell merchandise. 

Y Many clients will buy a New 
Year's advertisement of the same size 
as a Christmas greeting if you sell 
them simultaneously. Often you can 
retain the border and signature and 
change the cut and text matter. The 
“First Baby of the New Year” is also 
an interesting promotion to sell in 
December with two publications, the 
last issue of the year and the first or 
second edition of the new year. Greet- 
ings and baby features are strictly 
“good will” advertising, but they go 
over big. 


New York Copywriter 
Appointed to University 


Albert C. Book, former copywriter 
and contact man for the Al Paul Lef- 
ton advertising company, New York 
City, has been appointed to the ad- 
vertising faculty of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa school of journalism and 
to the marketing department of the 
college of commerce. 

Book’s teaching duties include 
courses in advertising media, adver- 
tising layout and production, adver- 
tising procedures, and sales promo- 
tion. 

After graduation from New York 
university in 1940, Book wrote for the 
Brooklyn Citizen and later became 
advertising manager for the H. C. 
Burns company, an Oakland (Calif.) 
veterinarian supply house. 

In 1947, Book became advertising 
copy chief for the Furman advertis- 
ing company in New York for four 
vears. He left Furman in 1951 to be 
a copywriter and contact man for the 
Lefton agency in New York, where 
he was until coming to the State Uni- 
versity of Towa this fall. 


lowa Papers Honored 

The Webster City Graphic, the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, and 
the Mason City Globe-Gazette have 
been honored for work in the nation- 
al campaign to promote employment 
opportunity for physically handicap- 
ped persons. 
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D‘Arcy Executive Says 


There Is Growing Distrust 
Of Advertising in America 


All over America there is a grow- 
ing distrust of some of our advertis- 
ing and our integrity is being chal- 
lenged, Frederic Schneller, vice pres- 
ident of the D’Arcy Advertising com- 
pany at St. Louis, said at the second 
annual advertising conference in Iowa 
City, Oct. 29, 30 and 31. 

Our good taste and our judgment 
is often questioned on many fronts, 
he continued. We're lampooned here 
—and harpooned there by our critics. 
And worst of all—a good part of our 
advertising is dismissed as irrespon- 
sible salesmanship. 

Schneller said that more and more 
advertising is being policed and cen- 
sored. The Federal Trades commis- 
sion and the Better Business Bureau 
are just the beginnings. Copy censor- 
ship was on the agenda of a recent 
summer meeting of the National Ad- 
vertising Executives association. 

Arthur Godfrey, who accounts for 
$11,500,000 in billings for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, acknowl- 
edges his accolade as America’s best 
salesman with the statement, “I have 
the ability to sell because I'm on the 
level and they know I’m on the level.” 

Our good faith and integrity is be- 
ing challenged in other ways, too. 
The recent article in Printer’s Ink, 
“Thunder On the Right,” does a good 
job of telling us where we stand, and 
the direction in which we are head- 
ed. As Printer’s Ink says, “Advertising 
has always had its enemies. When it 
comes to losing its friends, then ad- 
vertising should stop and take a good 
long look at itself.” 

All of this isn’t enough. In all parts 
of the country, legislatures in one 
form or another are trying to tax or 
regulate our industry in a manner that 
might well penalize us all for irre- 
sponsibilities and inconsideration of 
a few. 

The more we are policed, the more 
we are censored, the more we are 
regulated, the greater the indictment 
against advertising. 
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Why should advertising be penal- 
ized by the irresponsibilities of a 
small clique that abuses the privilege 
of advertising? When our good faith 
is questioned, and our indiscretions 
are ridiculed, advertising is destroy- 
ing the believability of itself. 

Whenever advertising’s credibility 
is attacked, it is generally the largest 
national advertisers that get the hat- 
chet. But some of us, at the retail 
level, keep our Better Business Bur- 
eaus pretty busy, too. 

What can we do about it even 
though most of us thought we won 
the battle for “Truth in Advertising” 
20 years ago? 

The job, and the problem is bigger 
than the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, and all the other 
splendid groups lending a_ willing 
hand. 

The job is a challenge for you—a 
challenge for you to keep up the good 
and important work you are already 
doing by giving those, both in and 
out of the advertising business, a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of 
our responsibilities and assignment. 

Working together, we can all purge 
advertising of its objectionables, and 
defeat the enemies who would regu- 
late and usurp us. Working together, 
we can give advertising more of the 
good taste, the informative, the fac- 
tual, and the competency that will 
make advertising more believable, 
and make our business great. 


Gets Telephoto Service 

The Daily lowan, student-operated 
newspaper at the State University of 
Iowa, returned to the Associated Press 
Wirephoto network Sept. 23. With 
transmitting and receiving facilities, 
the Iowan will be able to provide 
member-newspapers with pictorial 
coverage of the university and Towa 
City. 
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Bearded Publisher 


Photo by the Audubon News-Guide 


Arnold Spencer, publisher of the 
Audubon Apvocate-REPUBLICAN, 
was crowned winner of the whisker- 
growing contest staged in conjunction 
with the city’s Diamond Jubilee. Aud- 
ubon’s 75th anniversary celebration 
included a two and one-half hour 


parade, band concerts, and a carnival. 


Andrews Appointed 
To Journalism Staff 


Ernest F. Andrews, Jr., former di- 
rector of radio-journalism at Grinnell 
college, Grinnell, Iowa, has been 
named to the faculty of the State 
University of Iowa school of journal- 
ism. He is heading the radio-journal- 
ism and public relations sequences in 
the school. 

At Grinnell, Andrews produced a 
series of dramatic radio shows for 27 
radio stations in 18 states. He was a 
member of the Grinnell college fac- 
ulty for six years. 

Prior to teaching at Grinnell, An- 
drews worked for the Bangor 
(Maine) Daily News, the Bar Harbor 
(Maine) Times, and the Providence 
(R.I.) Journal. He was also on the 
news staffs of several radio stations 
including WABI in Bangor, WBZ in 
Boston, Mass., and WBZA in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Andrew plans to complete his pro- 
gram for the Ph.D. in mass communi- 
cations while on the faculty at the 
school of journalism. 
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Out in Montana Too 


Weekly Publishers Advised 
To Help Find New Workers 


Where are the weekly newspaper 
publishers of tomorrow going to come 
from? asks Dorothy M. Johnson, ed- 
itor of the Montana Press Bulletin. 
Who’s going to buy your plant when 
you decide the time has come to re- 
lax and go fishing? For that matter, 
not bothering with tomorrow, where 
can a weekly publisher get a trained 
ad man or news man today? 

Publishers of weeklies get a lot of 
satisfaction out of life. But are they 
telling other people about it, especial- 
ly youngsters dreaming of careers? 
Apparently not. “I want to own a 
country paper in Montana” is not a 
commonly expressed ambition among 
high school students. 

Maybe weekly publishers are keep- 
ing too quiet about the advantages 
up-coming journalists can find in this 
important segment of the industry. 
A newspaper publisher has as many 
headaches as any other businessman, 
but he has something the others don’t 
have: he is a power in his community 
because he influences public opinion 
whether he tries very hard or not. 

Competition, armed services quotas 
and still. low—although rising—birth 
rates appear to be putting a real 
squeeze on suppliers of manpower 
for journalism jobs. And among the 
hardest hit, according to Prof. E. B. 
Dugan of the Montana State Univer- 
sity school of journalism, is the pub- 
lisher of the weekly or small daily. 

Dugan, in charge of the commun- 
ity newspaper sequence, asks for 
more selling support from publishers 
of community journalism as a goal. 

“More young people should be told 
about the weekly newspaper before 
they come to school,” Dugan says. 
“They occasionally are graduated in- 
to jobs on weeklies, but seldom do 
they arrive in Missoula with any goal 
as weekly publishers. Competitive 
professions needing similarly good 
men and women are doing a better 
selling job at the high school level. 

“ “Better” isn’t exactly the word, be- 


cause it implies ‘good’ as a starting 
point--and frankly. I don’t believe the 
selling job has been good. Interviews 
with incoming freshmen each year 
seldom place the weekly publisher 
very high on the list of determining 
factors, 

“If it weren't for the high school 
English and journalism teachers (who 
seldom have had much professional 
experience in journalism), enrollment 
in journalism would be noticeably 
lower. They're the biggest single fac- 
tor in encouraging journalism.” 

Montana State university has had 
courses in community newspaper for 
15 years, and one of its five accred- 
ited sequences since 1947 has been 
in community journalism, or the 
weekly newspaper field. 

“If publishers would take an inter- 
est in prospective journalists the way 
doctors, dentists, nurses and engineers 
do, in counseling their successors, 
we'd have more graduates who want 
to go into the Montana field,” Dugan 
says. “When career catalogs list near- 
ly 3,000 classifications, a high school 
student’s choice shouldn’t be left to 
chance.” 

Dugan urges, “If you want delivery 
along about 1957 or 1958 on the spe- 
cially educated news or ad man, 
vou'd better go out of your way if 
necessary to sell community journal- 
ism in 1953.” 


Ed. M. Smith 


Edward McMurray Smith, 82, ed- 
itor and publisher of the Winterset 
Madisonian for 54 vears, died Oct. 26 
at the Madison County Memorial hos- 
pital in Winterset, following a_ brief 
illness. 


Smith was born in Jackson county, 
Iowa, the son of Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants who had come to Iowa in 1869. 
He was graduated from Drake uni- 
versity in Des Moines. 
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Before starting his newspaper ca- 
reer, Smith taught in rural schools 
for a short time and in 1898 was 
elected superintendent of Madison 
county’s public schools. In 1899, in 
partnership with Homer Thompson, 
he purchased the Madisonian and 
four years later acquired Thompson’s 
interest. From 1903 to 1938, he was 
sole owner and publisher. 

At that time he sold a half interest 
in the newspapers to his son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Moore. He supervised the editorial 
page of the Madisonian until his 
death. His personal comment column, 
“Timely Topics,” was widely read 
and influential for more than a quar- 
ter century. 

In 1916, Smith was elected to the 
state senate from the Adair-Madison 
county district, serving eight years. 
He headed the ways and means com- 
mittee for several years and helped 
to rewrite and codify the laws gov- 
erning Iowa's printing. He was author 
also of the perpetual code law, de- 
signed to save the taxpayers thou- 
sands of dollars. However, Smith con- 
sidered the budget legislation to be 
his outstanding achievement in the 
Iowa legislature. 

Governor John Hammill appointed 
Smith secretary of state in 1928 to fill 
the vacancy left by the death of Wal- 
ter C. Ramsay. Smith was subsequent- 
lv elected to serve a full term. 

One of the Iowa Press association’s 
first presidents (1922-23), Smith was 
honored by this group in 1933 with 
the master-editor award. 


Anundsen New Consul 

B. B. Anundsen, president and 
manager of the Anundsen Publishing 
company, publishers of the Decorah 
Posten, has been appointed Royal 
Norwegian vice-consul for Iowa. An- 
undsen, whose father, Brynild An- 
undsen, founded the Posten, largest 
Norwegian language newspaper in 
the United States, in 1874, is also 
president of the Decorah News com- 
pany, publishers of the Decorah Pub- 
lic Opinion and Decorah Journal. 
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An Informed People 


lowa Editors Tell Readers 
Why Newspapers Essential 


During National Newspaper Week, 
Oct. 1-8, U. S. newspapers accepted 
the invitation to tell people about 
newspapers. Editors strove at that 
time to deepen public insight into 
our press while emphasizing its in- 
dispensability: “An Informed Press— 
An Informed People.” 

In Iowa, weekly newspapers were 
equally responsive to the challenge of 
telling the public why newspapers 
must be informed if the public .is to 
be informed. 

Following are excerpts from some 
of the many Iowa contributions to 
this year’s National Newspaper Week. 
These excerpts are printed here as 
significant individual comments and 
observations pertaining to the general 
topic. 


Freedom to speak one’s mind and 
write one’s thoughts has become so 
much a part of the American pattern 
that we give it very little considera- 
tion—too little, in fact. A recent poll 
of the Wallace’s Farmer magazine 
among Iowa farmers shows that al- 
most as many favor limiting the free- 
dom of newspapers to print whatever 
they like as there are those who 
would continue freedom of informa- 
tion as it now exists. 

In the opinion of this newspaper, 
if America ever departs from its tra- 
ditional doctrine of individual free- 
dom of speech and press, the news- 
papers of America must bear a major 
portion of the blame. If, with their 
freedom, they are unable to keep 
America “sold” on freedom, it will 
mean they have miserably failed to 
meet the great trust they have been 
given. — Jefferson Bee. 


vw Ww vw 


It’s pretty hard to think what a 
world would be like if it didn’t have 
any newspapers. None of us would 
know the score about anything, and 
when it came election time we'd all 
vote like clucks, and pretty soon there 
wouldn’t be any democracy and 
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wouldn't we be in a mess. We are 
glad the newspaper profession is one 
that is worth working hard in, and 
we're glad newspaper folks in gen- 
eral have very few skunks in their 
midst. — Anita Tribune 


In no other country can the acts 
of public officials be openly question- 
ed, as is the case here. True, this is 
helpful to the press as a business, but 
more than that it is the one and only 
assurance that our public officials 
from local to national levels will work 
more in the interests of the people 
than of themselves. That is the real 
reason for National Newspaper Week. 
— Benton County Star. 

Ww Ww Ww 

Communications, no matter what 
form they take, are something that 
supply a basic need of human beings 
to know what their fellow men are 
doing. There'll always be some kind 
of a gazette, radio program or tele- 
cast to get the news around. — Wau- 
kon Democrat. 


Each week a weekly newspaper 
like the Register-News mentions the 
activities of over 5000 people. It re- 
flects the happiness of some, the trag- 
edies which have befallen others, the 
misdemeanors, the kindnesses, the 
neighborhood gatherings. It is a mir- 
ror of a week. It carries the official 
news of the county and the city. — 
Madrid Register-News. 

w 

The press, as the recognized med- 
ium for informing the people, should 
be given every opportunity to obtain 
the facts. Only after every door 
closed by a public official has been 
opened to the press shall we have 
complete freedom of information. — 
Davis County Republican. 


“A 


We recognize the responsibility we 
have towards those we serve. We feel 
that the newspaper is the show win- 
dow of the town and area it serves, 


wherein all the good things are spread 
before the public. — Humboldt Re- 
publican and Independent. 


George Grow 

George Grow, 72, editor of the 
Terril Record, died Oct. 22 at a Spirit 
Lake hospital, following a heart at- 
tack. He had been hospitalized for 
two weeks. 

Mr. Grow and his wife published 
the Record for nearly 25 years. His 
wife preceded him in death, as did a 
son, Bernard, who died in a Japanese 
prison camp in 1944. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Warner 

Mrs. Elizabeth Warner, 76, former 
columnist and correspondent for the 
Oskaloosa Herald, died Sept. 25 at 
her daughter’s home in Tulsa, Okla. 
Mrs. Warner was born in Paris, 
France, and came to this country with 
her parents. She wrote a column call- 
ed “Garden Gossip” in the Herald for 
30 years and wrote also for the Fre- 
mont Gazette. 


SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 


are your key to 


Bigger Profits! 


Over 3,000 daily and weekly news- 
papers have found the key to bigger 
profits in full exploitation of Fairchild 
Scan-a-gravings. These easy-to-make, 
easy-to-use plastic halftones are made 
from photos, ad reprints, brochures, 
and similar copy by means of the Fair- 
child Scan-a-graver. Available in two 
models—standard for medium and large 
dailies, Cadet for weeklies and small 
dailies. Get the complete story by writ- 
ing today to Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation, Robbins Lane, 
Syosset, Long Island, New York. 


AIR CHILD 
SCAN -A-GRAVER 
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lowa Photographers 
Can Attend Clinics 


A series of news photography clin- 
ics is being arranged by the lowa 
Press Photographers association, with 
the idea of distributing ideas for bet- 
ter news pictures generally through- 
out the state. Arrangements are in 
charge of E. L. Musser, photographer 
for the Mason City Globe-Gazette, 
who is vice-president of the IPPA, 
and who has been designated as di- 
rector of the clinics. 

Clinics will be scheduled for Sun- 
day afternoons, with the expectation 
of bringing together ten or fifteen 
persons interested in news photog- 
raphy in newspapers in the immediate 
area of the clinic. The intention is to 
distribute these clinics 
throughout the state. 

Editors, publishers and photog- 
raphers who would like to see such 
clinics in their vicinities are invited 
by Musser to send their suggestions 
to him at the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette. Musser also invites the coop- 
eration of editors in urging their men 
to attend these clinics. Persons at- 
tending need not be members of the 
association. 


widely 


Discussions at such clinics are in- 
formal, according to Musser, and give 
opportunity for photographers to pre- 
sent problems and suggestions and to 
compare notes. There is no fee in- 
volved. 


Ad Agencies Seek 
Trained Youngsters 


Advertising agencies the nation 
over are showing a marked interest in 
employing top-flight young people, 
Professor Ellis H. Newsome of the 
State University of Iowa school of 
journalism and college of commerce 
said recently, upon his return from 
the Chicago meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Professor Newsome was among 
representatives of eight mid-western 
colleges and universities to attend 
the two-day conference, designed to 
give educators and advertising agency 
people an opportunity to discuss mu- 
tual problems. 

“The advertising field is far from 
over-loaded,” Newsome said. “Adver- 
tising agencies are searching for peo- 


Chuck Sorlien, formerly photographer for the Mason City Globe-Gazette, now 
of station WTCN-TV, Minneapolis, leads a print discussion at an lowa Press 
Photographers Association clinic. Clinics for the current year are now being 
organized by E. L. Musser of the Globe-Gazette. 


ple qualified to do agency work and 
interested in it.” 

A highlight of the meeting was a 
seminar conducted by Earle Ludgin, 
president of the Earle Ludgin Adver- 
tising agency, Chicago, for the bene- 
fit of the 
leaders. 


educators and agency 

Speakers at the seminar were Ber- 
nard C. Dutty, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborne Ad- 
vertising agency, New York City, who 
spoke on media; Clifford Fitzgerald, 
chairman of the board of Dancer, 
Fitzgerald and Sample Advertising 
agency, also of New York City, who 
spoke about test markets; and E. E. 
Sylvestre, president of Knox-Reeves 
Advertising, Inc., who talked about 
packaging. 

Other discussion included the pro- 
gram of summer internships avail- 
able to advertising teachers, and the 
program of visitation by agency 
groups at colleges and_ universities 
which have advertising courses and 
programs. The group visited at the 
State University of Iowa last spring. 


Frank P. Rotton 

Services were held in Clarinda for 
Frank P. Rotton, 79, former Essex 
postmaster and publisher of the Es- 
sex Independent for many years, who 
died Monday, Sept. 21, in Clarinda 
community hospital. Burial was at 
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Essex. Rotton had lived in Clarinda 
for the past 16 years. 


Walter L. Hurd 

Walter L. Hurd, 68, former Stan- 
hope postmaster and newspaper ed- 
itor, died Oct. 14 in Hamilton coun- 
tv hospital following a stroke. Hurd 
was graduated from Grinnell college 
in 1909 and went to Columbus 
(Mont.), where he owned and oper- 
ated the Stillwater County Democrat. 
In 1934, he took over the Stanhope 
Observer, which he owned and oper- 
ated until 1938. 


Mrs. A. J. Kirkpatrick 

Mrs. A. J. Kirkpatrick, 55, wife of 
the former owner of the Jefferson 
Herald, died Sept. 25 at Robert Lee, 
Texas, where Mr. Kirkpatrick pub- 
lishes the Observer. 


Extra Profits 


“OR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Orders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 
Ticket Printers Since 1898 
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Nebraska Weeklies 
Sponsor Training 
Of Senior Student 


A $1,500 field training scholarship 
for a senior in the school of journalism 
has been established on a one-year 
experimental basis by four Nebraska 
weeklies. 

The student will spend three 
months on each paper, doing general 
editorial and advertising work and in 
addition studying a particular special- 
ty for which each paper is known. 

Cooperating newspapers and _ their 
specialties are the Albion News, me- 
chanical production; Blair Pilot-Trib- 
une, editorial writing; Neligh News, 
farm news and advertising; Stanton 
Register, community campaigns and 
promotion. 

An annual $25 prize for the out- 
standing senior woman in the school 
of journalism has been established by 
the Nebraska Press Women. 


W. H. Needham Sells 


New Sharon Interest 

William H. Needham, 66, has re- 
tired from the newspaper business 
and has sold his interest in the New 
Sharon Star to Harry Bond, his part- 
ner for 11 months, who is now full 
owner of the paper. 

Needham, who has edited the Star 
for eight years, began his career with 
Hearst in Los Angeles in 1911. Four 
years later he joined his brother in 
publishing the Grinnell Register and 
in 1916 was employed by the Center- 
ville Daily lowegian. 

In 1917, he went to work for the 
Keokuk County News, becoming own- 
er and publisher of this paper after 
his father’s death in 1930. His father, 
Will Needham, was a former pub- 
lisher of the Oskaloosa Herald. 


Porter Resumes Duties 
At School of Journalism 

Prof. William E. Porter, on leave 
during the 1952-53 academic year as 
a Fulbright lecturer in the Instituto di 
Pubblicismo of the University of 
Rome, has returned to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa school of journalism 
as head of the magazine-journalism 
sequence. 

Prof. Porter is a frequent contrib- 
utor to such magazines as the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, Country 
Gentleman, and American Magazine, 
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with reprints in England, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other countries. 

-On leave also during the 1950-1951 
academic year, he worked on the staff 
of F.Y.I., house organ of Time, Inc., 
part of a special internship. He has 
taught fiction writing at New York 
university and was assistant in charge 
of public relations for the National 
Citizens’ Commission for Public 
Schools. 


Columbus Day Edition 

The American Citizen, Italian 
newspaper in Des Moines, was vis- 
ited recently by three Italian writers 
who were among 16 foreign writers 
visiting Des Moines to study indus- 
try, government, farming and living 
conditions. 

The Citizen printed a special Col- 
umbus Day edition which featured 
on the cover a story and pictures 
about three Italian children who have 
been adopted by a Des Moines 
family. 


Nevada Journal Sold 

The Nevada Journal was purchased 
Oct. 1 by Donald Hall and Dean and 
Marjorie Carey of Saranac, N.Y. The 
Journal, which is printed six days a 
week, was sold by Clayton Hanson, 
editor since 1945. Hall is publisher 
and general manager. 


Melcher Union Suspends 

The Melcher Union has been ab- 
sorbed by the Knoxville Journal. The 
Union suspended publication Oct. 1 
and the Journal has taken over its 
subscription list and is to cover its 
territory. The Union will now appear 
as a page in the Journal. 


Anderson Elected 

Charles D. Anderson, Iowa City 
Press-Citizen, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa Associated Press 
Telegraph Editors at a recent two- 
day meeting in Iowa City. He suc- 
ceeds Fritz Samuels, who resigned. 
The editors participated in panel dis- 
cussions on newspaper practice and 
heard a talk on the Italian press by 
Prof. William E. Porter, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa school of journalism. 


Puelicher Speaker 

Gertrude M. Puelicher, columnist 
for the Lake Mills Graphic, spoke re- 
cently before parents and high school 
students in Austin, Minn. 


Commerce Official 
Reveals lowa Facts 


Over three in five homes in Iowa 
(63.4 per cent) are owned by the 
families occupying them as compared 
with a national average of 55 per 
cent, Guy E. Wyatt, special assistant 
to the director of field service, U. S. 
department of commerce, said at the 
lowa City advertising conference 
Oct. 29. 

Wyatt said also that the median in- 
come of Iowa families is $3,068, and 
nearly one-fifth of Iowa families had 
incomes in excess of $5,000 a year in 
1950. 

The median value of non-farm 
dwellings in Iowa is $6,320 and the 
average value of land and buildings 
per farm is $27,566, he continued. 
Iowa ranked third in the last census 
of agriculture among all states in total 
value of farm products sold with 
$1,635,350,000, as compared with 
Texas’ $1,753,052,000 and Californ- 
ia’s $1,741,961,000. 

The 1950 census also reported that 
91 in each 100 Iowa farms had elec- 
tricity as compared with 78 in each 
100 for the nation. 

Wyatt pointed out that aside from 
the natural pride that any Iowan 
must feel upon learning these facts— 
they represent valuable information 
for many marketing programs. 

He went on to list other significant 
facts about Iowa. For instance, Iowa 
leads the country as a producer of a 
number of major agricultural export 
commodities; it is an important pro- 
ducer of certain industrial export com- 
modities; many of its manufacturing 
industries are directly dependent up- 
on imported raw materials, and it has 
commercial and _ financial interests 
benefited by foreign trade. 


Marshall Writes Column 

Verne Marshall, former editor of 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette, is writing 
a “Current Comment” column in the 
Marion Sentinel. Marshall has not 
written a column since prior to World 
War II. 

The Sentinel’s Ross Young com- 
ments: “The Marion Sentinel proud- 
ly welcomes Verne Marshall to its 
staff. Each week many of you will 
turn first to his column for pungent 
and penetrating paragraphs on the 
important events of the day.” 
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Former Denver Editor 
Joins Ft. Dodge Paper 


Joseph Givando, former associate 
editor of the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
has been named managing editor of 
the Ft. Dodge Messenger. He suc- 
ceeds Granger P. Mitchell, who re- 
signed. 

Givando has worked on newspapers 
in South Dakota and in other western 
states. He has been a Nieman fellow, 
studying at Harvard on a scholarship 
granted in recognition of his journal- 
istic achievements. 


Papers to Sponsor 
High School Students 


“Scholarships” to the 1954 high 
school publications workshop will be 
awarded by many Iowa newspapers 
to editors and top staff members of 
their high school newspapers and 
yearbooks. The publications workshop 
will be conducted by the school of 
journalism of the State University of 
lowa at Iowa City for one full week, 
June 7 to 12. 

Under the cooperative plan work- 
ed out by the school of journalism 
and the Iowa publishers, all-expense 
“scholarships” will be awarded to top 
high school journalists by their home- 
town newspapers. Each “scholarship” 
will cost the newspaper about $35. 
Already a number of the state’s pub- 
lishers have indicated that they would 
award one or more “scholarships” to 
journalism students in their home 
high schools. 

The publications workshop was 
started in 1953 when 49 student jour- 
nalists from 29 high schools attended 
the week-long short course. Indica- 
tions are that the 1954 program will 
attract more than 100 students. 

The workshop is an_ intensive 
course of study which covers all 
phases of high school newspaper and 
yearbook production. Members of 
the faculty of the SUI school of jour- 
nalism and visiting lecturers make up 
the staff for the workshop. Lester G. 
Benz, who is in charge of high school 
journalism relations at SUI, is director 
of the Workshop program. Before 
joining the SUI faculty this fall he 
had 22 years of experience in publish- 
ing Iowa weekly newspapers at Shef- 
field and Osage. 

By awarding “scholarships” to the 
publications workshop, Iowa publish- 
ers can carry out a recommendation 


Photo by the Independence Newspapers 


Don Reid, managing director of the lowa Press association, receives the key to 
the city of Independence at the northeast lowa fall meeting of the lowa Press 
association in Independence Oct. 2. Three men dressed in white robes (like 
those worn by mental institution attendants) came into the luncheon session 
and began looking around frantically for someone. Finally they yelled, “There 
he is,” and headed for Reid, who was then presented with the giant key. It had 
the inscription: “Warning—This key can not be removed from hotel until settled 
for. Welcome to Independence. The Bulletin-Journal and Conservative.” The 
white-clad attendants are Fred Tunks, left, of the news staff, and Dick Walton, 
right, printer. Seated from left to right at the speakers’ table are: Les Moeller, 
director of the State University of lowa school of journalism; Reid; John Feul- 
ing, New Hampton publisher and IPA director, who presided; John Burrows, 
Belle Plaine, IPA president; Bob Melvold, Maquoketa publisher and H. M. 


Jones, Independence Newspapers’ business manager. 


of the National Editorial association 
committee on schools, 
which urged publishers to “Do some- 
thing at the high school level to stim- 
ulate interest in careers in journalism.” 

The school of journalism will pro- 
vide special “scholarship” certificates 
to newspapers. Any newspaper may 
present as many of these certificates 
as the publisher wishes to members 
of his high school journalism. staffs. 
For each certificate he awards, the 
publisher will send $35 to the school 
of journalism. 

Students who have received “schol- 
arships” from their newspapers will 
present the signed certificates at the 
time they register for the workshop. 
The certificates will be accepted in 
full payment for all fees, board and 
room for the one-week workshop. 

While a publisher may award as 


journalism 
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many “scholarships” as he chooses, 
the school of journalism recommends 
that the awards be made to juniors 
who will head their school newspaper 
and yearbook staffs during their sen- 
ior years. 

Publishers who are interested in 
making the Workshop “scholarships” 
available to their high schools may 
obtain further information by writing 
to: Lester G. Benz, Director Publica- 
tions Workshop, School of Journalism, 
lowa City. 


METRO SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


weans PLUS BUSINESS ren vew 
Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 
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VEL EEE EE EEE EEE EEE 
At Des Moines Meeting 


Press Women Reminded 
Of Responsibility to Public 


Iowa newspaperwomen were re- 
minded of the responsibilities which 
accompany their jobs when the Iowa 
Press Women, Inc., met in Des Moin- 
es October 17. 

Kay Metz, of the Quaker Oats com- 
pany public relations department, told 
newspaperwomen they are in a posi- 
tion to direct public opinion, and 
urged them to accept the responsi- 
bility. 

“Your job is not only to get out a 
paper, but to do it with a (high- 
minded) purpose,” she said. 

Mrs. Metz, a former newspaper- 
woman who served two terms in the 
Iowa legislature, spoke at the ban- 
quet Saturday night which honored 
IPW members who were winners in 
recent state and national writing con- 
tests. 

Louise S. Freese of the Sioux City 
Journal-Tribune editorial staff discus- 
sed “The Responsibilities As Well As 
Opportunities of Women in Journal- 
ism”, at the noon luncheon. Mrs. Fre- 
ese is vice-president and program 
chairman of IPW. 

She told of the 
have made in the journalistic field 
through the years, and pointed out 
that the “prejudice against a woman 
is not because of her capabilities, but 
because of the prospect of losing her 
soon. 

“Men employ women—not because 


progress women 


they are women—but in spite of it,” 
she said. 

By way of accepting her responsi- 
bilities, Mrs. Freese said a woman 
must: 

1. Train herself to do the job 
even better than a man—go to school 
for that preparation. 

2. Ask no quarter because of her 
sex. Not expect to be pampered, but 
accept the dirty and dangerous jobs 
alongside the men. She cited Mar- 
guerite Higgins, war correspondent, 
as an example. 

3. Be devoted and dedicated to 
her profession. 

“Journalism is a high level pro- 
fession—not a job you can do for a 
few hours of the day,” she stated. 
“You must live it every hour of the 
day.” 


Ideas for improving newspapers 
were discussed by a panel during an 
afternoon session. Mary Qualley, Des 
Moines Tribune reporter, pointed out 
types of local feature stories which 
can be used to make newspapers 
more interesting to readers. 

Jeannette Stein, Ottumwa Courier, 
told how improvements could be 
made by “writing for all your sub- 
scribers, and by not favoring one 
group of readers over another.” Jean 
Strong, Cedar Rapids Gazette photog- 
rapher and writer, talked on photo 
features. 

During the business session, IPW 
members: 

1. Adopted a resolution to be 
sent to the governor of Iowa and to 
Iowa members of congress urging ad- 
ditional appointments of qualified 
women to places of responsibility, and 
pledged IPW support to the equal 
rights amendment pending in con- 
gress. 

2. Voted that an IPW award be 
made annually to the Iowa woman 
making a meritorious contribution to 
journalism. 

The IPW spring meeting will be in 
lowa City. 


GET THE FACTS 
BEFORE YOU START! 


Make profitable job printing quotations in ad- 
vance, with the aid of the Franklin Printing 
Catalog. Prove these values by your own cost 
figures once the jobs are completed. 


Write for 60-day FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 143 Salt Lake City 6, Utah 
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MOORE BUSINESS FORMS INC 


Moore’s Simplified Account System 


work, eliminates costly errors. 


. trated folder. 
DENTON, 
TEXAS 


cuts confusion, halves bookkeeping 


You'll do any small firm a favor — 
and put extra dollars in your own 
pocket — by giving them the story 
on Moore’s Simplified Account 
- System. Write for free illus- 
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